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THE IDEA OF THE UMVERSITY. 



Those who watch the progress of higher education in this 
country axe aware that a great deal of talk is current about the 
University, as distinguished from the College. The former term, 
used with caution twenty or thirty years ago at Cambridge and 
New Haven, is now freely employed in both places, and the ideas 
which it implies are recognized as important, with more or less 
heartiness, and more or less vagueness, all over the land. Gen- 
erous gifts have been made for the establishment of university 
funds, and noteworthy changes have been introduced into the 
study-plans of the older institutions ; new foundations have been 
laid; schemes of post-graduate work, some of them attractive 
and some of them repellent, have been announced in a score of 
places: the terms of the Master's degree have become more strict; 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy has been introduced ; efforts 
have been made to raise the standard of professional instruction 
in all the faculties, and the advancement of science has been 
favored by the establishment of astronomical observatories, labo- 
ratories of chemistry, physics, and biology, and museums of 
geology, archaeology, ethnology, and art. 

This growth of the university idea is not restricted to any 
region. Methods introduced into the University of Virginia, half 
a century ago, still exert a strong influence in the South and 
South-west. The universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
California, and of other western States, are illustrations of the 
popular demand for something more than a college. Successful 
and unsuccessful attempts to establish universities in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Albany, Troy, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Cleveland proceed from the same aspira- 
tion. The fruitless discussion of a national university, a few 
years ago, indicates this desire, and so do the gifts of Cornell and 
Vanderbilt; while the foundation of Johns Hopkins has given 
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an exceptional opportunity for promoting those ideas whicli its 
authorities regard as essential to a university. 

It is not strange that with all this variety of effort there is 
some confusion of ideas, beginning with the nomenclature which 
still speaks of Harvard and Yale as colleges, while it designates 
as universities, feeble institutions scarcely known beyond the 
counties of their origin. The appropriate methods of work are 
also confounded. Students are admitted, and are even invited, 
to the freedom of university life, who have never pursued a 
collegiate course, and could not be accepted as regular students by 
any respectable college. Degrees lose their signiflcance. Worse 
than aU this, — the obligation which rests upon every scholar to 
advance the science which he professes is too often forgotten or 
neglected. 

It is not so in Europe. The idea of the university is there 
recognized as distinct from the idea of the college. Universities 
are above and beyond colleges — they have prerogatives and duties 
which do not pertain to colleges. Their rights are rigidly pro- 
tected, as their duties are clearly defined. But among Americans, 
a tendency to exaggerate, " to discount the future," to bestow titles 
by brevet, to cherish great expectations, has led enthusiastic 
friends of education to use the largest word in the vocabulary 
of pedagogics as synonymous with a word of a totally different 
meaning, till the confusion is so great that every writer on this 
subject, and every advocate of imiversity ideas, must indicate 
what he considers as included in the term he employs. 

There are some who consider that the chief function of a 
university is the bestowal of academic degrees, as in the Univer- 
sity of London, without regard to instruction. There are others 
who argue that " the four faculties " (law, medicine, theology, and 
philosophy) must be organized for teaching ; others assert that the 
union of aU. the higher educational agencies of a given region in 
one associated body will constitute a university. Eclectic courses 
and freedom of intellectual life and exertion are often spoken of 
as if here was the true distraction. Sometimes, " endowment for 
researclj " is advocated, as if that was the desideratum. It is not 
uncomcmon to hear that the success of a university is indicated by 
the number of students it brings together, or by the capital em- 
ployed in university work. There are doubtless some who in their 
silence think that all attempt to discriminate between university 
and collegiate work is futile ; the two names are for one thing. 
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AH these expressions are inadequate. The idea of the univer- 
sity, as it seems to me, consists in the Societas Magistrorum et 
Discipulorum ; an association, by authority, of Masters, who are 
conspicuous in ability, learning, and devotion to study, for the 
intellectual guidance, in many subjects, of youthful Scholars who 
have been prepared for the freedom of investigation by prolonged 
discipline in literatiire and science. 

Institutions which perform this work must be the highest 
agencies employed in any community for perpetuating, advancing, 
and diffusing knowledge by the personal contact of teacher and 
pupH. They supply society with perpetual accessions of highly 
trained and liberally educated young men, capable of contribu- 
ting to human welfare, not only in the traditional professions, but 
in all the complex affairs of modern life which require the appli- 
cation of intellectual force to diflcult and often unexpected 
problems. Universities cannot produce intellects nor transform 
the weak and feeble into the strong and influential; but they 
can store the mind of ordinary capacity with the experience of 
other men ; they can enlarge the power of absorbing knowledge ; 
they can discipline the faculties of memory, observation, and 
judgment ; they can inspire the irresolute with noble aims ; they 
can awaken the spirit of investigation and inquiry ; they can show 
how to meet and overcome difficulties ; they can prevent needless 
and fruitless expenditures of force; they can offer to the gifted 
training without which genius is commonly unfruitful. Those 
whom they have rightly trained may become serviceable, not 
merely in the pulpit, the sick-room, and the court-house, but in 
the school-room, the laboratory, the library, the editorial chair, 
the publisher's office, the halls of legislation, municipal govern- 
ment, civU service, the bureaus of administration and construc- 
tion, the exploration of new lands, the prosecution of surveys, 
the conduct of great and complex industrial and commercial 
enterprises, and especially in the advancement of science. There 
is no limit to the callings to which the university may lead; there 
is no limit to the number of weU-trained men which a thrifty 
young nation like ours can profitably employ, — but the overcom- 
ing of difficulties must be the work to which they have been 
wonted. 

If this view is correct, it is obvious that libraries, observar 
tones, and laboratories wUl not constitute a university unless 
they are attached to professorial chairs. Periodicals, books, and 
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letters sent out from a seat of leaming mil never take the place of 
living examples of study and research. It is the quality and not 
the number of students which will mark success. The perpetua- 
tion of what has been known is but one function of this asso- 
ciated work. Instruction by investigation is the key-note of 
university life. 

Now, the organizations by which this purpose can be secured 
may vary very much, but it is safe to say that the idea of the 
university will be worked out in this country by methods which 
are adapted to our institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, and to our 
times. The American universities will have their own form — not 
modeled upon the English, the Scotch, or the Irish foundations, 
nor upon the German high-schools, in which so many young 
American professors have been taught, nor upon the French, 
Italian, or Dutch examples. The attempt to transplant or to 
closely imitate any one of those institutions, however excellent 
it may be in its place, would have but a slight chance of success. 
Good ideas can be derived from European universities of every 
type, but the American university, hke the American coUege, 
and the American public school, is likely to be the product of 
American thought adapted to American needs and American 
ways. An indigenous and not an exotic plant will thrive best in 
our climate and on our soil. The proposition that Germans 
should plant a German university in this country will not prob- 
ably be greeted with much favor by the citizens of either land, — 
nor the Hke proposal to found a Hebrew university. "We may go 
farther than this, and expect that our universities will differ from 
one another in organization, comprehensiveness, and resources 
even more than the colleges. It is doubtful whether any 
two will be alike. There will be among us no control of a 
central government, as in France and Germany; no historic 
exemplars, as in England ; no voluntary association or council of 
education having extended authority ; and so American ingenu- 
ity, independence, indifference to conservative traditions, and 
love of variety will devise in different places manifold agencies 
and combinations of agencies for the promotion of the higher 
culture. 

The history of our older colleges indicates in the past a 
healthy growth, weU adapted to the new circumstances of a new 
country, and foretells in the near future stiU broader develop- 
ments, in full accord with the advancement of knowledge, the 
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increase of wealth, and the mnltiplication of pnrsnits which call 
for high intellectual power. 

Take a conspicuous example. The institution at New Haven 
(well spoken of by a son of Harvard on a recent occasion as 
"national") was at first an idea, and that only, in the minds of 
Davenport, Hopkins, and other founders of the colony. After 
three-score years or more, the idea took the form of " a collegiate 
school," without at first a local habitation or a proper name. 
This grew to be "a college," with its fixed curriculiun — a dis- 
cipline of the intellect and the heart — so satisfactory as to draw 
pupils from every part of the land, so exemplary as to be imi- 
tated (even in minute details) by scores of more recent founda- 
tions, and so good in itself, that it would be hard to change it 
for something a great deal better. In the third half -century of 
its life, schools of professional and technical education were 
grafted upon the stock of what was called " the college proper," 
and more recently funds have been provided for the advance- 
ment of science and for the instruction of advanced scholars 
who are neither under-graduates nor professional students. 
Already there are indications that before the close of this cent- 
Hry, the "idea of a tmiversity," which Davenport brought with 
him from the University of Oxford to the wilderness of Quin- 
nipiac, having passed through the stages of the simple collegiate 
school, "the college proper," and the college with professional 
and technical schools attached to it, wiU have the dignity, the 
liberality, and the comprehensiveness of a well-endowed " uni- 
versity." The history of Harvard shows quite as distinctly as 
that just sketched how steady, vigorous, and promising has been 
the development of the oldest and richest of American founda- 
tions. But whatever be the form which the idea of the univer- 
sity assumes, whether it be developed from the coUegiate germ, 
as at Harvard and Yale, favored by the long line of historical 
associations and the assured patronage of those great founda-. 
tions, or be embodied in some new and unfettered organization, 
there are certain principles which the experience of the world 
seems to indicate as favorable to success. 

In the fitrst place, universities must include or must rest upon 
colleges. By this is meant that before a scholar is fitted for intel- 
lectual freedom, he must submit to severe and prolonged intel- 
lectual discipline. Untutored minds may think as they can and 
think as they like — and now and then a genius will appear among 
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them who far transcends all ordinary thinkers, — ^but, as a rule, 
the thoughts of the untaught are of little value, because they do 
not know what others have thought. They sometimes produce 
works of imagination which delight their readers, or move them 
by expressions of eloquence and piety, but they seldom add to 
human knowledge or rise to positions of extraordinary respon- 
sibility. From the beginning of his teens, the boy who is destined 
to an intellectual career requires for several years to be under 
the watehf til eye and the experienced hand of the ablest teachers 
whose services can be secured. He may evince more talent 
in one direction than in another, but he is not competent to 
determine what course he ought to f oUow. At this period it is 
as foolish to leave him to his own choice alone, as to send him to 
sea without charts and a compass. He needs an adviser all 
the while. Without constant help, from a prescribed curriculum 
or from wise counselors to whom he has easy access, he will fail 
to form right mental habits ; he wiU miss the proper order of his 
studies, and will waste his time, force, and money. 

As the world is to-day, and as it has been since the revival of 
letters, the boy who is destined to the life of a scholar cannot 
escape the early study of Mathematics, the foundation of science, 
and Language, the foundation of the humanities ; and long be- 
fore he takes up his Euchd or his Virgil he should begin the study 
of Nature, and learn to observe her manifold phenomena. It is 
not until he has acquired the elements of linguistic and scientific 
culture, and the principles of ethics and politics, that his mental 
and moral character wiU be matured enough for the career of a 
university. After this sort of training has been followed through 
his teens, the youth and his friends vnil know whether he is dis- 
posed toward higher studies, and, if so, whether he should con- 
tinue to pursue the liberal arts in a department of philosophy, 
or should enter upon the more technical discipline of a profes- 
sional school. He may now be considered as having reached the 
commencement of a scholar's life, and be admitted to a first aca- 
demic degree. Three years or more of university study should 
f oUow Ms collegiate life and precede his admission to a learned 
profession, or to his assumption of the title of an independent 
teacher. During this advanced period he should be led to the in- 
vestigation of old problems and new ; he should master the most 
difficult art of using a large library, and of weighing authorities ; 
he should raise inquiries to be determined in the laboratory ; he 
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may prepare an elaborate thesis for publication; but in all 
this he will still need guidance. He will require the living ex- 
ample of a teacher who is always learning ; he must observe how 
the master asks and seeks to answer knotty questions ; how he 
brings the acquisitions of past ages to bear upon problems of 
immediate interest never before encountered ; he must try his own 
powers under the supervision of criticism which is both severe 
and friendly ; and thus he may advance to a second degree in the 
fellowship of learning, and become, in the truest sense, a Master 
of Arts or a Doctor in Philosophy, Medicine, or Law. 

If these remarks are correct, it is obvious that the growth of 
American universities is not to be promoted by the abandonment 
of colleges. Their courses of study will be recognized as more 
important than ever, because they lead to higher work. If a new 
university is f oimded, it must look for pupils among the graduates 
of the existing colleges, or must maintain its own collegiate staff. 
If an old university gives up its collegiate department, it must 
expect to find in the high schools and endowed academies of the 
country young men who are adequately prepared for university 
pursuits. 

But at present the relations of collegiate and university work 
are confounded. Students rejected at the entrance examina- 
tions of an ordinary college, because they are lacking in ele- 
mentary knowledge and in mental discipline, may be and are 
received to so-called university departments, and allowed to 
graduate in professional studies two years before their better- 
traiued comrades have reached the baccalaureate. I do not 
remember in aU the land a school of law, medicine, or divinity 
which demands a collegiate education or its equivalent as the 
condition of admission to its courses, or an examining body in 
any one of the three professions, or in any part of the United 
States, which prescribes a college training as essential to a 
license. "We might suppose that a college diploma would by 
public opinion be regarded as at least necessary for the master 
of a high school or a grammar school, — but not even that is 
expected. Thus to a certain extent the university tendency has 
been unfavorable to colleges. 

It is not surprising that, if the names of colleges and univer- 
sities and the relations of their work are confounded, there 
shoidd be negligence also in the bestowal of academic degrees, 
— not, indeed, at the best institutions, but under names and 
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auspices which simulate responsible authority. The abuse has 
gone so far that within the year a manufactory of fraudulent 
diplomas, for which there was a European demand, has been 
broken up in Philadelphia by the bold and enterprising expos- 
ures of one of the newspapers. It is not easy to see how aca- 
demic honors can be restored to value in this country until some 
reform is secured. The usage of other lands, that universities 
alone bestow degrees, is not the survival of a needless form; it 
signifies that the test and approval of scholarship shall not 
depend upon private instructors alone or chiefly, but that he who 
aspires to academic honors shall be examined and commended 
by those who had no part in his tutorial care. He shall win his 
rank in the broad arena of a university, not within the restricted 
walls of a college. The formula by which, in the older colleges, 
the president on commencement day asks the public consent of 
the corporation before he admits to their degrees the candidates 
commended by the faculty, perpetuates this idea — to which 
additional significance might be given by including in the board 
of examiners those who had taken no part in the instruction of 
the aspirants. In one place, the experiment has been tried of 
inviting professors in other institutions to set papers for the 
examinations in Greek, Latin, German, and French, and to give 
their opinions upon graduating theses ; and the influence of this 
plan upon scholarship has been found satisfactory. 

I have endeavored to give emphasis to the idea that there 
is a legitimate distinction between the earlier and later stages of a 
liberal education — the stage of discipline and the stage of guid- 
ance, the period of rules, tasks, and control, preceding the period 
of stimulating and quickening aspiration ; but there is no doubt 
that both methods of training are in some degree appropriate 
throughout the academic life. There are likewise two sorts of 
professors — those who are best fitted by their patient and exact 
habits of intellectual action, by their well-stored memories, and 
by their logical modes of expression, to drill the classes, over 
which they are placed ; and there are others who have a gift for 
investigation, who are acute in thinking of important questions 
to be settled, and ingenious in devising the proper methods of 
solution — who delight to apply the touch-stone of truth to every 
doctrine, and to carry the light of modern science into fields 
where it has never been applied. In extremely rare cases, both 
sorts of power are found in one individual. 
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The disciplinary method of a college calls for men of high 
social, mental, moral, and religious character, for they are to be 
concerned in molding the dispositions of young men, and in 
forming their habits at a most critical period of life, when the 
parent relaxes his authority and the youth has not learned to 
govern himself. It requires as professors those who were bom 
to be teachers, who delight to deal with youthful minds, to in- 
spire them with lofty motives, to train them by the best methods, 
to emancipate them from the slavery of sloth, to set before them 
noble examples, to cherish their faith. The lessons to be incul- 
cated during a college course include obedience to recognized 
authority, the performance of appointed tasks, punctuality in 
meeting all engagements, and the development of physical vigor, 
as well as the acquisition of positive knowledge and the clear 
expression of thought. Such discipliae admits of little freedom ; 
but restraints, if wisely adjusted, are found to be as welcome 
to the scholar as they are to the athlete. 

University methods, assuming that the students have already 
received this earlier discipline, that they are in earnest in the 
acquisition of knowledge, and that their characters are nearly 
formed, require less rigid processes of education. Opportunities, 
advantages, assistance are freely provided, but the benefit derived 
from them must depend upon the individual. He may fail of 
his degree at the end of his course, but his daily deficiencies Tvill 
not be charged against him. He may forfeit the confidence of 
his teachers, or even his membership in the university ; he may 
fail to equip himself for his chosen career ; but he will not be 
forced to learn his lesson or subjected to petty penalties. He 
must meet as he does in life the rewards of his own conduct. 
Nor wiU he be kept back by the neglect or dullness of his com- 
rades. The fleetest of foot may travel as he will, without being 
hindered by those who are fettered. 

It is clear that, while universities require as professors many 
good teachers, they also afford careers for minds of a different 
order. Men who have no skill in training youthful students, 
who have no sympathy with their difficulties and no patience in 
the requisite routine of collegiate instruction, may yet be most 
serviceable in the prosecution of scientific research, and very capa- 
ble of giving aid to those who are already strong enough to 
walk alone. There is a sense in which it is true that the best of 
all teachers is the original investigator. His methods are not 
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adapted to beginners. His followers may be few. But if his 
mind is endowed with rare qualities which have been assiduously 
cultivated under favorable circumstances, he will exert a power- 
ful influence upon those who are able to follow him; he will 
incite his fellow teachers to constant activity; he will draw 
around him other superior minds ; he will bring enduring renown 
to the university of which he is a member. 

It is not enough that a university should have an able staff 
of professors, but they must have the opportunity to do the very 
best work of which they are capable. Leisure is one of these 
conditions — not idleness, nor dissipation, but that frequent 
release from appointed duties which brings with it repose and 
opportunity for unobserved work. Severe and abstract thinking 
demands freedom from interruption — time to gather up and 
reflect upon accumulated thoughts in order to perceive what 
new relations may be discovered among them. Writing for pub- 
lication requires a great deal of labor. A scholar may be hard at 
work when he seems to be doing nothing ; what is called absence 
of mind may be the opposite ; it may be a separation of the intel- 
lectual faculties from the outside world, and their concentration 
upon ideas. The story of Newton's f orgetf ulness as to whether 
he had dined or not, often repeated of other scholars, is a natural 
illustration of that indifference to physical circumstances which 
may mark a scholar in command of all his forces, as it does a 
general on the field. 

Service is quite as important as leisure to the scholar. He 
must be required to keep his armor polished and his muscles pli- 
ant. Eegular duties, exacted of him in some position of respon- 
sibility, wiU counteract the mortal tendency to indifference and 
sloth, and to misdirected reflection. Of aU the forms of service 
which a scholar can render, none tends to keep him brighter than 
contact with young, bright minds. Their enthusiasm, their curi- 
osity, their ambition, will wake him up, if he is sleepy, or else 
desert him altogether. A company of learned men, free from 
responsibility as teachers, may form an academy of sciences; but 
they will not make a university. 

The printing-press is a third requisite. Means of publication 
should be liberally provided for the teachers of a university, and 
they should be encouraged to employ this agency with freedom. 
It is commonly understood that the observations of an astronomer 
are of no value until they are published, and equally that there 
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can be no popular sale for them when printed ; but it is often 
forgotten that, in every department of scientific activity, the 
most profound and important work is of immediate interest to 
the smallest number of readers ; and its publication must, there- 
fore, be encouraged, not by the usual agencies of the trade, but 
by special funds, appropriations, and subscriptions. Indeed, a 
gift for the advancement of science in this country might weU be 
directed to the establishment of a fund for the publication of 
original memoirs, auxiliary to that of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, or supplementary to the funds of some of our academies. 
The knowing ones could tell of more than one paper kept back 
from the public because there are no means with which to pay the 
printer; of more than one valuable memoir sent abroad to be 
printed, because there was no place for it at home ; of many that 
are here printed at the expense of the author. It is only when 
submitted to criticism that the work of a scholar is appreciated. 
It may be abstruse. Its practical bearings may not be apparent. 
It may have no value in the eyes of Philistines. But if it be 
honest work, in a good method, on important subjects, by a 
mind of acknowledged ability, it wUl be recognized by those who 
are capable of judging it. 

Instruments are indispensable to the professors of a university 
— the latest and best which can be procured. The literary man 
demands his books, journals, plates, maps, as truly as the scien- 
tific man his lenses and his balances. We sometimes hear it said 
that hitherto there has been in this country a tendency to give 
disproportionate sums for the construction of buildings and the 
purchase of material things. This is doubtless true; yet every- 
body win admit that a library is more likely to be preserved and 
to grow if it is kept within safe walls; that the work of a chemist, 
a physicist, or a naturalist cannot be prosecuted without a labora- 
tory; that collections of minerals, plants, animals, antiquities, and 
works of art are enhanced in value when fitly exhibited; and that 
residences, gymnasia, and halls of instruction and assembly are 
needed by every company of scholars. If the English universi- 
ties are mentioned, we think of their historic towers, their spa- 
cious libraries and museums, and their well-kept grounds quite as 
quickly as of their Newton and Milton. It is only when build- 
ings are in advance of the needs of an institution, or involve the 
use of funds required for other purposes, that their construction 
is to be regretted. Most of the older colleges in this country, 
VOL. cxxxm. — ^NO. 299. 25 
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and some of the younger, have within the last twenty years 
received generous gifts for buildings, and there are very few 
cases, if any, where the new architecture has been extravagant or 
unnecessary. Still, so nauch has been done in this way that we 
should now anticipate a period when gifts wiU be less frequently 
made for construction and more for the promotion of instruction 
and research. 

In addition to leisure, duties, instruments, and means of pub- 
lication, a professor needs pay. Social position he is sure to 
win; academic honors, in the form of titles and the member- 
ship of learned bodies, are likely to be his lot ; but more sub- 
stantial rewards are also his due. People are apt to forget that 
scholars are susceptible to the same motives as other men; money 
is just as useful to them as to anybody. A sense of duty, respon- 
sibility, obligation will, indeed, make them faithful; the love 
of knowledge will lead them to severe and protracted labor ; the 
responses of their pupils will be a rich reward; but they are 
entitled to more than this — to emoluments increasing with their 
attainments and reputation, like those of the successful lawyer, 
physician, clergyman, and man of affairs. A clergyman, near 
Boston, referring not long ago to an increased salary which was 
offered him, said, in substance, " To me money means books, 
leisure, health, freedom from anxiety, greater power to work." 
That is what it means to a university professor. Intellectual 
force expended in writing " pot-boilers," in lecturing under 
adverse circumstances to winter lyceums in the country, or in 
undue anxiety about domestic economy, is force withdrawn 
from higher labors. It is bad educational economy, justified, 
indeed, by necessity, but not to be recommended. On the other 
hand, power to buy books and scientiftc journals for command 
in one's own working-room, to employ assistants, to attend liter- 
ary and scientific conferences, or to visit other laboratories, col- 
lections, and countries, — such power is capital well invested and 
yielding income. The classical scholar who can occasionally go 
to Italy and Greece; the geologist and botanist who can, at his 
pleasure, take the field; the historian who can command the 
lilH-aries of London and Paris; the astronomer who can look 
through other glasses and through other atmospheres than his 
own, has, by these very opportunities, advantages which do not 
supersede but enhance the value of his quiet and unobserved 
hours of thought and study at home. The community has taken 
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a missionary view of tlie college professor, and encouraged him 
to seek reward in the depths of his own conscience and the 
profoTinder hopes of the kingdom of heaven. It is not proved 
with the certainty of even probability that a missionary is 
any better servant of the Church when kept on spare diet, or 
prevented from seeking the relaxation which is essential to his 
health ; but it is absolutely sure that a scholar cannot maintain 
his brightness, his enthusiasm, his susceptibility to good influ- 
ences, and his fertility, if he is oppressed by anxiety as to how 
to pay his grocer's bills. Plant in two fields two measures of the 
same com, and if you wish to be disappointed, look for your 
richer harvest on the thin soU of a granite hill-side, where the 
snows linger late in spring and the rains run rapidly off in 
summer. 

In estimating the pecuniary returns which are due to an 
eminent professor, it should be borne in mind that his talents, 
if concentrated on the production and introduction of text-books, 
or devoted to technical pursuits, or to the practice of law, or 
medicine, or even to the pastoral charge, would be likely to reap 
a rich reward ; and if society wishes that men of talent should 
forego such opportunities, equivalents must be offered. Probably 
no form of pecuniary aid is more encouraging to a scholar than 
the surety of a pension. The certainty that, if disabled by infirm 
health or by advancing years, he will be cared for, or, if stricken 
down by death in the prime of life, that his wife and children 
will not be penniless, is a high reward. "Within a short time, two 
men of European reputation have declined to come to America 
on larger salaries than they have ever received, assigning as 
reasons the certainty of pensions if they remained at home. 

It is obvious that universities are enormously costly. They 
are the product of highly civilized communities, where large sums 
of money can be devoted to the promotion of abstract science, 
and the emplojrtnent of men of uncommon intellectual ability 
in the solution of the difficulties of mankind. There is no 
limit to the amount of money which they can legitimately employ, 
and which, as the years roll on, they will liberally repay to soci- 
ety by the contributions they will make to the welfare of man 
and to his intellectual delights. The sciences flourish best when 
promoted in close fellowship — cultivated, as the wheat grows, 
upon broad acres, and not in gardener's pots. The professors 
are quickened by each other's activity, are helped by each other's 
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knowledge. Every new laboratory derives assistaace from all the 
others, and each new department strengthens all the rest, for, on 
the altars of learning as elsewhere, coals blaze brighter when 
they touch. Nowhere is this precept more apt, — " To him that 
hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath." The concentration of resources 
around a nucleus which is full of strength is the way to promote 
the higher education. Already the scattering of our forces among 
many feeble foundations called universities has retarded the 
advancement of knowledge and the advancement of scholarship. 
It is time to protest against these " wiU o' the wisps," which drag 
their followers into quagmires by the semblance of light. 

Gifts bestowed upon weU- established institutions are among 
the safest investments which can be made, either for public service 
or private renown, or the promotion of specific purposes. The 
best financial counsel of the community is usually at the service 
of a well-endowed eoUege ; and there is a sort of mutual assur- 
ance in the various invested funds which gives to them desir- 
able security. Seats of learning are essentially conservative ; they 
are slow to run risks or enter upon dangerous experiments, and 
their managers are usually men of probity and fidelity. Such 
foundations may claim to live for aU time, and to be more anxious 
for the security of their investments than for any sudden addi- 
tion to their income. As a rule, they are, therefore, the best 
trustees which society offers for the preservation of funds. 

The head of an Oxford college not long ago expressed to an 
American visitor his wish that all specific endowments might 
terminate within a very limited period — so alive was he to the 
awkwardness and discomfort of garbs prescribed by donors who 
never once thought it possible that such dresses would go out of 
use. Endowments for the promotion of different branches of 
knowledge are likely to have a more permanent value than 
buildings, but they should be free from all petty regulations. 
The liberal Califomian who has just offered the sum of seventy- 
five thousand dollars for the endowment of a professorship in that 
stanch but much-buffeted institution, the State University, has 
set an example which may be everywhere commended, not only 
for the amount of his gift, but for its freedom from restrictions. 

These, then, are the points to which we call attention. The 
idea of the university does not depend upon the name. It makes 
no difference whether Yale and Harvard are called by one designa- 
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tion or the other ; they are known to be places where university 
education as well as collegiate can be acquired. The glory and 
the activity of a university depend upon the professors. The 
difficulty which is now felt at home and abroad is to offer resist- 
ance to the attraction of money-making, and induce those who are 
fitted for advancing the highest departments of knowledge to 
pursue the university life. The university requires a different 
sort of teacher from the college, because the methods employed 
are essentially different. The earlier stages of a liberal culture 
depend on discipline ; the later on inspiration. Hence, a college 
requires professors who love the pedagogic work, who are skilled 
as teachers, and who will exert a strong influence on the develop- 
ment of the character of their pupUs ; the university may be less 
exacting in these respects, and seek for professors whose peda- 
gogic value wUl consist to a very considerable extent in their 
power to add to human knowledge, and the corresponding and 
inseparable power of interesting the highest class of youthful 
minds. Sometimes capacity for discipline and for inspiration 
will be found in the same person ; but the instances are rare, and 
should be valued hke pearls of great price. Universities cannot 
thrive without coUegiate foundations, and must either maintain 
their own under-graduate departments or encourage those which 
are found elsewhere. Universities are so costly that but few 
of them can be liberally maintained in any country, and if 
Americans desire to see them bloom to fruitfulness among us, 
they must nurture well the few sturdy plants which are already 
growing. Thus we shall not only preserve the idea of the uni- 
versity but secure its reality — a place where most learned 
scholars and most able investigators are associated in the 
advancement of knowledge and the education of such youth as 
have been prepared by previous training for the freedom of 
advanced study. 

Daniel C. Giujan. 



